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The necessity of investigating the characters 
of those who preside in our schools, before we 
entrust our daughters to their care, has been 
No paper discontinued until arrearages are paid:—No un- mentioned ina former number. It 1S surely a 
pzid letters taken from the post office, unless from Agents. |] subject which deserves serious attention. The 
TA TERN neglect of so doing will cause our children to 

FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. \ spend the most important part of life, in learn- 
WOMAN. ing—what?—How to deceive others with a good 

(Written for a Lady’s Album.) address; or to deceive themselves with the de- 
lusive hope that they are gaining all they can be 


the desired effect; but in general a girl’s future 
destiny depends upon the principles she imbibes 
in early youth. How pernicious, then, must be 
such a practice as above-mentioned! Will not 
the pupils of a school, so managed, come into 
life fully determined to go and do likewise? or 
with a settled disgust for that knowledge, of 
which they saw no good effects, either upon the | 
principles or practice of their instructress? Pu- 
pils of such a school will be idle, from the belief 
that they can be fine women without a tedious 


eee oe on taught, all that the female mind is capable of 
You ask, fair maid, what in this world we find, peste eta when in reality they are not acquiring 
a knowledge of any one thing more important 
than needle-work, music and dancing. May not 
the want of such investigation be a prime cause 


Most precious and most valued by mankind: 
What charms most strongly the adimiring sight? 
What bids the bosom swell with most delight? 
*Tis woman’s face and form, but more, far more, 
*Tis woman’s faithfulness that we adore. 


Where is the brightness star or gem stipplies, 

Like the kind glante that beams from woman’s eyes? 
What soothing balm for grief, what meed for toil, 

Like her soft sighs, or her approving smile? 

What can to generous deeds so promptly raise 

The wavering mind, as her inspiring praise? 

Oh! what to man can bliss so pure impart, 

As Heaven’s last, richest gift, a virtuous woman’s heart. 


THE MONITRESS. 


«‘ Let knowledge fair by beauty be enshrin’c, 
And mental charms to outward grace be join’d, | 
For what’s an angel form without an ange] mind.” 


The laudable desite which actuates all ranks, 
to promote female education, gives reasonable 
hopes that the risng generation will be useful 
members of society; and that, as their knowledge 
extends, their sphere of excellence will enlarge, 
till it embraces the perfections of the Christian 
Character. But, some superior women excep- 
ted, the history of the European world makes 
us feel apprehensive, that educating women in a 
Jiberal and expensive manner is not the way to 
increase their usefulness or respectability. 

Every friend to humanity naturally inquires, 


why is it so? a do women who spend years | 
ighest reputation, come into 


at schools of the 
tife ignorant, vain, and often immoral? Why do 
they look with contempt upon all who are ne- 
eessitated to do something more than dance, sing, 
visit, eat and sleep? Why do they ridicule the 
dignified yet humble christian, who dares act 
like a being accountable to God for the talents 
entrusted to her, and who is not ashamed to look 
to her own household, usefully to improve her 


time, and, by judiciously mingling employment 


with amusement, to give a zest to both. 

It is seriously to be wished, that the time and 
money expended in educating our daughters may 
answer the desired end, and that in our highly 
favored country our seminaries may have as sal- 
utary an effect upon the mind as upon the man- 
ners of the sex. That our daughters may be as 
‘polished corner stones of the temple,” is desi- 

ble; but we cannot wish them to be merely as 
the “ whited sepulchre.” 


; precepts and the best example sometiines fail of 


| of the depravity which prevails among the high- 


er classes of women in Europe? 
We are too easily imposed upon by specious 


pretences; andthe principal of an academy, if 


she possess an handsome address, with a requi- 
site knowledge of human nature, may gain the 
patronage of the most respectable part of the 
community, when in fact she observes only one 
uniform system of hypocrisy; and thus gain an 
extensive reputation at the very moment she is 
training girls to be artful coquets, unmeaning 
prattlers, and disgusting pedants. 

These remarks arise, not from speculation, 
but from a knowledge of facts. A young lady, 
not many years since became a member of a 
celebrated academy. She went, as is too often 
the case, principally to embroider a picture; lite- 
rature was a secondary object; but it would not 
have continued so, had her teacher understood 
what she ought to have learned, or considered 
mental improvement equal to personal attrac- 
tions. 

Towards the close of her intended term of in- 
struction, her preceptress directed that she 
should commit to memory a certain lesson in ge- 
ography, and be taught to parse some select sen- 
tences in grammar, that she might appear, at 
the annual exhibition, as one among the highest 
classes in the institution. Accordingly, though 
ignorant of the distinction between an article 
and a substantive, and totally unacquainted with 
any country on the globe, this young lady repeat- 
ed toa crowded and respectable audience her 
assigned task. Nor was she the only one who 
was imposed upon the public as an accomplish- 
ed scholar, when in reality ignorant of the most 
necessary and common rules of reading and 
spelling. By such management parents are de- 
ceived, the public imposed upon, and the pupils 
learn to rest their hopes for reputation upon de- 
ception and finesse, instead of solid improve- 
ment and substantial virtue. It is not possible 
to calculate where errors, arising from such de- 
reliction of principle, will end. 

Itis atrite but trne remark, that, “as the 
twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” The purest 


application to books; and when out of school, 
what can engage such weak untutored minds, 
but how they may excel all around them in 
splendour, and how they shall retain those ac- 
complishments which procure temporary admi- 
ration. | 

Our daughters should be entrusted to those who 
are alike capable of forming the mind and man- 
ners; who are alike respectable for mental ac- 
quirements, external elegance, purity and exem- 
plariness of conduct; those who are capable of 
making their pupils thoroughly acquainted with 
whatever they pretend to teach, and who, by 
judiciously mingling precept with instruction, 
shall send the young creatures into life with a 
just and clear view of the parts they are to act 
in it; convincing them that usefulness is not in- 
compatible with elegance, cheerfulness, and de- 
corum; nor the ease and accomplishments of the 
most finished education with christian humility, 
and a sacred regard to religion in form and prac- 
tice. 


FRIZE ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ON THE 


CULTIVATION OF SILKE, 
BY Dr. JOHN T. SHARPLESS, 


Of this City. 
CONTINUED. 


The eggs of the Silk Worm, during the winter; 
should be kept in a dry place, and well secured 
from mice and roaches, both of which are fond of 
them. It matters little what may be the tempe- 
rature, for a cold, 38 deg. belew Zero, does not 
injure them. On the approach of the warm sea- 
son, they must be kept cool, or they will burst 
the egg before the food is prepared; and a cellar or 
even an ice house may be employed till the mul- 
berry leaves have arrived at a size sufficient 
to afford a full supply. In Italy, Count Don- 
dola recommends that they be rinsed through 
some wine, on the approach of the time for hatch- 
ing; which takes place, in that climate, at the 
beginning of April; but in Pennsylvania, it May. 
They must then be brought into a warm room, 
and placed in the sunshine or near a fire. In 
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some parts of the world, the eggs are earried 
about the body to receive heat, but a warm room 
is much preferable. 
says, a temperature of 64 deg. of I’. is sufficient 
for the first day; and should be gradually increas- 
ed till the animals appear. Unless damp and 


frosty days prevent the hatching, the spring of] 


vur climate will generally bring them forth suffi- 
ciently early. When the animal is about to quit 
the shell, the colour changes from a dark purple 
to a pale blue. When great numbers are raised, 
the eggs must now be placed ona cloth or board 
in layers of half an inch in thickness, lightly 
covered with sheets of paper, full of small aper- 
tures for the animals to pass through, as they 
rise to the top after escaping. They ought not 
to be allowed to collect in large quantities on the 
paper, as they become much entangled; but 
should be removed and separated. They may 
be left on the sheets till after the second moult- 
ing, when the employment of a different appara- 
tus is necessary. It is a machine first adopted 
by the Rev. Mr. Swayne, of England; and is now 
generally used in Europe and this country. A 
frame, four feet long, and thirty inches deep, sup- 
ported on four upright posts, about six feet high, 
is made with side projections, on which can slide 
shelves with wire work middles, below each of 
which a moveable drawer is placed at a short 
distance, to receive whatever falls through. The 
apertures in the wire must be adapted to the age 
of the worm, and the drawer below should be 
piaced so near, that the animal may get up if 
he falls down. It is of the first importance, 
that the worm, in every stage of its existence as 
a larva, should havea free circulation of air, and 
at-the same time be preserved from damp, and 
trom voracious animals. Count Dondola, who 
has probably paid more attention to the silk worm 


The author just quoted, | 


than any other writer, recommends a particular 


style of house, which, in compliment to him, has | 


This | 


been called by the Italians a Dondoliere. 
establishment has ventilators placed in every part 
of large rooms, allowing perfect access to the 
wir, and at the same time a fire is kept burnin 
to promote circulation and give out heat. When 
the air becomes confined and heavy, and a change 
is necessary, a combination of nitre and oil of 
vitriol is placed in different parts, and the fumes 
given out produce an excellent effect on the op- 
pressed animals. By an association of injurious 
causes, the worms may become sick, and die. For 
these complaints the French and Italians give 
names, expressive of the colour produced on the 
animal, and other effects; as, Segno or Rouge, Ne- 
xront, Giallume, Jaune or Jaundice, Calcinaccia, 
é&ec. all of which are fully described by authors, 
and may generally be removed by a change of air, 
food, &c. The eruvia, or discarded skin, will 
sometimes stick near the tail, and the animal will 
die if not relieved; this is easily remedied by pull- 
ing it gently off. 

All our labour, however, will be lost, unless 
the food be of the right kind, and administered 
ina particular manner. It is the leaves alone, 
of the mulberry that are eaten, and they should 
be perfectly free from damp. ‘When large quan- 
tities are used, this is a troublesome eperation, 
particularly in wet weather. The leaves must 
never be collected by persons whose hands are 
unclean, or after handling onions or tobacco.— 
The twigs can be cut off, but the large branches, 
if removed, would injure the tree, and the leaves, 
instead of being stripped off and mashed, must 
be carefully broken. They should be carried 
loosely in a bag, andif wet by dew or rain spread 
on a brick or earthen floor, and shook well with 
a large wooden fork, or wrapped up in a sheet 
and shook about. A fire may also be made in 


the room, to assist in the drying. If wet weather 
continues several days, a aay should be kept 
on hand, to prevent the animals from suffering 
by the delay of preparing the leaves. 

In China, they are fed for the first few days, 
30 or 40 times a day, and afterwards less 
frequently. This is, perhaps, unnecessary; but 
they should receive their food every three, five, 
or eight hours, according to the age and state of 
the leaves uneaten. When feeding them, the 
old food and rubbish may be gently pushed up in- 
to a row, and near and parallel to it a row of 
fresh leaves placed. The animals soon discover 
the new food, and leave the old, which should 
be removed at least once a day, whilst on 
the sheets; but less frequently afterwards. To 
faciliate the distribution of the leaves, particular- 
ly when the animals are small they should be torn, 
not cut in pieces, | 

The great increase in the quantity of food ne- 
cessary in the latter stages, can be ascertained 
from the obervations of Dondola, and should be 
strictly attended to. An ounce of ove producing 
40,000 worms, will consume and waste, during 
the first age, or till they moult the first time, six 
pounds of leaves—second age, 13 pounds—third 
age, 60 pounds—/fourth age, 180 pounds—/fifih 
age, 1098 pounds;—making 1362 pounds of 
assorted leaves, which, with the refuse of stems, 
evaporation, &c. are equal to 1609 pounds when 
taken from the tree. Of this, but 771 pounds 
are actually eaten, the remainder is dried and 
wasted. 

The rapid increase of size in the animal is a 
curious circumstance. One hundred worms, just 
hatched, weigh one grain, and at the end of 30 
days, they weigh 9500; each animal having con- 
sumed 60,000 times its original weight, and 
grown from one line to forty in length. The 
quantity of space absolutely necessary to accom- 
modate a given number should be attended to, as 
success depends, in a great measure, on not 
crowding them too much. In the first age, 40,- 
000 worms will require aspace of 7 feet 4 inches 
square; and in the fifth, 183 feet square, and the 
intermediate ages in proportion. 

When the spinning season arrives, a large, 
green, watery dejection closes the digestive pro- 
cess, and the animals prepare to climb. Many 
schemes have been tried to compel them to per- 
form this act completely; and if care is taken to 
prevent stagnation of air around them, there will 
be little difficulty. The fumigation, formerly de- 
scribed, generally answers as a stimulant to the 
performance of this operation. They are very 
choice in the articles they will spin upon, posi- 
tively refusing to work on pine or cedar branches. 
In China, and India generally, cane, with all the 
twigs attached, is preferred; or batnboo, split and 
made into small boxes. In this country, oak 
branches 16 or 18 inches in height, with the 
leaves slightly thinned and dried, answer every 
purpose. ‘They should be stuck in rows on each 
side of the worms, rather inclined over them, so 
that if any fall they will be received by the stand. 
Some worms will not ascend at all, and if placed 
on the bushes, will not spin a cocoon, but waste 
their silk on every thing they touch. Mr. Alex- 
ander, of this city, has taken advantage of this 
erratic disposition, by placing them on the frames 
of China fans, over which they have spread a 
web of the most beautiful appearance, and form- 
ing a perfect fan. These wanderers, though 
they form no shelter for themselves, pass through 
all the metamorphoses of their more provident 
kindred. 

After the cocoon has been completed, we should 
make our selection of the balls to be preserved for 


sced. The number usually chosen to produce an 


‘‘ PAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


ounce of eggs, calculating for contingencies, is 
200 of each sex. The male cocoon can be gen- 
erally known, by being sharper at the ends, and 
depressed in the middle, as though a string had 
been tied round, and is also generally smaller 
than that of the female. These marks are not, 
however, infallible; for the best growers in Eu-. 
rope are often deceived; an indolent or unheal- 
thy male sometimes forming a ball perfectly 
round. 

After the selection has been made, a thread is 
run through the floss, and suspended in the free: 
air. If they are kept in a temperature of 66 deg. 
F. the moths will appear about the fifteenth day,: 
and if in 72 deg. F. about the twelfth. The flies, 
on emerging, are to be placed on a rough cloth, 
and when the females commence ovipositing, 
which they generally do in 36 hours after escap- 
ing, they should be put away alone on sheets of 
paper or other material to receive the eggs. They 
are several hours in excluding the whole number,. 
which they do irregularly, sometimes dropping 
them very rapidly, and then resting for a time. 
One of my own deposited 54 eggs in 6 minutes, 
and then ceased for two hours, when she recom- 
menced. When fitst emitted, the ove are cover- 
ed by a glutinous substance, and are of a bright 
yellow colour, but if impregnated, chang? ina 
few days to a blueish, ash tinge, and becume flat, 
whereas the barren seed remain yellow, and 
must be thrownaway. Duhalde, in his descrip- 
tion of the Chinese mode of preserving a good 
breed, says, they never keep for seed, cocoons 
that are the product of worms hatched on the first 
or third day in the spring, the second day yield- 
ing the healthiest animal; and the flies that em- 
erge from the ball on the first or third day, are 
also excluded as unable to lay good seed. 

Although the eggs are about the 
last of June, in our country; it has been positive- 
ly determined, that a second crop cannot be pro- 
fitably raised here the same season; from the 
great age of the food, heat of the weather, &c. 

This, however, is done in some parts of Italy; 
and in Bengal, where the life of the larva is con- 
tracted to 22 days; that of the chrysalis to 11; 
and the moths, in 1 day, laying their eggs and 
dying, which again become worms in 6 days; it 
is the general practice. 

When the cocoon is perfectly completed, be- 
sides selecting the seed-balls; those fit for reeli 
and other purposes, must be separated from each 
other. 

There are a variety of colours in the cocoon; 
as white, orange, fawn and green; but they are 
little regarded, though the white is considered 
the finest, and orange the strongest. There is 
a variety of the animal, much esteemed but little 
known, that spins a thread uniformly white. Silk 
from high situations is always preferred, from 
the greater vigour of the animal and quality of 
the food. 

There are several kinds and qualities of the 
balls. First, the Good cocoon; which are strong 
and firm; nearly equally round at each end; not 
too pointed, or large; and ofa uniform colour.— 
There is also a second kind of good cocoon, call- 
ed the Calcined or Dragee, in which the: ani- 
mal has died and been reduced to a powder.— 
These may be known by the sound and lightness, 
and bring, in some parts of Italy, one half more 
priee than any other, a given weight of balls (and 
they are always sold by weight) producing dou- 
ble the usual quantity of spun silk. The third, 
or Choquette, is also of good quality, but the an- 
imal becoming diseased before he has finished 
his ball, it will often furze. In these, no sound 
is produced on shaking, the insect sticking to the 
side of the ball. Next, and fourthly, is the Cuco- 
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kn, which is much larger than the Good, but nov 
so productive, the thread being loose and soft, 
and the ball itself flabby and ill-shaped. The fifth 
is the Dupion, or double cocoon; from two worms 
having spun together and interlaced their thread, 
so that it is reeled with great difficulty. These 
are often kept for seed. The sixth is the Souflon, 
and is like a thin net, the animal being secn dis- 
tinctly through the covering. These cannot be 
wound. The seventh is the Pointed, where the 
ends of the ball are so prolonged that they break 
off inreeling. The eighth is the Bad Choquette, 
which is spotted from the death and putrefaction 
of the nymph. The seed is called the Royal 
cocoon, and after the fly has escaped it becomes 
the Perforated. 


After the balls, fit for winding, have been cho- 
sen. the animals must be destroyed, or ihey will 
perforate them and escape. This is usually done 
by placing them in the sun for two or three days, 
or in an oven, of the temperature of 160 or 180 
deg. F. Ifthe latter plan is adopted, they are 
placed in shallow baskets, in considerable quan- 


tities, and put in the oven for an hour, and then 


examined, and one from the middle opened, and 
if the animal be not dead, they should be well 
stirred and the operation continued. Great care 
should be taken to keep them from scorching, as 
they are then ruined. After removal, if they are 
well covered up for a few hours, they will per- 
spire profusely, ard are then to be exposed to the 
airto dry. This is a more effectual mode than 
inthe sun, as they are then often merely ren- 
dered torpid. Experiments, performed in En- 
gland, have determined, that in some instances 
the chrysalis will bear the heat of water nearly, 
or quite, boiling, with impunity, and it has been 
supposed that all may be thus preserved for seed, 
by reeling off the silk and saving the enclosed 
nymph. In Georgia, dipping the ball into boil- 
ing water has been employed as a means of de- 
struction; but according to these experiments, it 
is an uncertain one. Steam has also been much 
used, both in this country and China, and differ- 
ent suffucating gasses have also received much 
credit. Balls that can be reeled immediately 
need not of course be subjected to any operation 
of this kind. 

To commence the process of reeling, a copper 
vessel is prepared of twelve or twenty inches 
long, that can be placed over a furnace, to keep 
the water of a correct temperature. Over this, 
and at several inches distance, is fixed an iron 
strip, containing several holes, through which 
the filaments are passed, in collections of four 
for each hole. These collections are further con- 
centrated, by passing as manyjof them as will pro- 
duce the size of the thread intended, through an 
eye attached to the reel, which travels backwards 
and forwards in front of the ree] to spread the 
thread over a large surface, and allow it to dry 
before a subsequent thread is placed in contact. 
These eyes are fixed to a bar, whichis moved by 
a cord passing round a sma!! wheel, appended to 
the end of the axis of the reel, and from thence 
round a horizontal wheel in front, to near the 
periphery of which is fixed the bar. . The wheel, 
as it turns, carries ‘the eyes to and fro in front, 
by bringing the situation of attachment of the 
bar nearer to, or farther from the centre of the 
reel. The reel itself, is very similar to the house- 
reel, but it has only four arms, one of which is 
jointed, to allow the silk to be removed. It is 
important that the cross pieces at the ends of the 
arms be nae age presenting a fine edge slightly 
rounded for.the silk to lay on, to prevent, as much 
as possible, the injury done to the thread, by the 
wet, gummy fibre sticking to large surface of the 
wood. The reel is turned by a simple crank, and 


PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


should be revolved as rapidly as that means will 
permit. 

The water used must be of different tempera- 
tures to suit the kind of cocoon, the Good demand- 
ing a heat nearly boiling; when it becomes by far 
the easiest reeled. ‘The Dupion and Choquette 
require boiling, and then, with care, are readily 
unwound. The Cacolon must be placed in water 
of a lower temperature, and are the most difficult 
to be reeled. 

Great care must be taken to adapt the heat to 
the kind of ball, as by too high a temperature, the 
fibre becomes dead and fiimsy, from the gum, 
which ferms nearly one third of the thread, being 
dissolved; and if too little heat is employed, it is 
harsh and stiff, from the union of the filaments 
being imperfect. ‘The water used must be soft, 
as rain or river water. 

The Joss, or loose silk, being removed from 
around the cocoons, they are thrown by hands- 
ful into the copper, and stirred about with a stiff 
wisk, s8x or nine inches long, when the ends of 
the silk will stick andcan be raised. These are 
well cleaned from the loose thread and gum, and 
passed through the apertures in the plate, and 
from there collected in larger quantities to go 
through the travelling eyes attached to the reel. 
The thread thus formed may consist of eight, 
sixteen, or even forty-eight filaments, and should 
be twisted before passing through the eyes, to 
make them stick better together. Children are 
usually put tothe reel, whilst a woman attends 
the copper, to keep the thread of the same size, 
by replacing the broken, and adding to the mass, 
new fibres as the rest unwind, three half wound 
balls being only equal to two new ones. 
addition is made by simply placing the fibre in 
contact with the rest, and giving it a twist. The 
attender at the basin should be careful to keep | 
the plate with holes cool and moist, by sprink- 
ling cold water occasionally on it, and the fingers 
must never become dry. As the silk is spun off, 
the inner husk or shell is thrown aside for other 
purposes. When the water becomes loaded with 
gum and filaments, and discoloured by the worms, 
it must be changed, and if it happens that the 
reeling is interrupted, even for a short time, the 
balls should be taken from the water, with a la- 
dle, till the operation recommences. 

Sometimes, in winding, cocoons present, that 
are full of knots; these must be placed among the 
offal, all of which, except the floss, is to be well! 
boiled in potash, before being carded; and all, 
when spun, form a strong silk, called FVoretta, 
much used for coarse hose. 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


THE 


LEGEND OF KNOCKSHEOGOWNA. 


[ From “* Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland,” just 
published by H. C. Carey & I. Lea,} 


In Tipperary is one of the most singularly 
shaped hills in the world. It has a peak at 
the top like a conical nightcap thrown careless- 
ly over your head as you awake in the morning. 
On the very point is built a sort of lodge, where 
in the summer the lady who built it and her 
friends used to go on parties of pleasure; but 
that was long after the days of the fairies, and 
it is, I believe, now deserted. 

But before lodge was built, or acre sown, there 
was close to the head of this hill a large pastur- 
age, where a herdsman spent his days and nights 
among the herd. ‘The spot had been an old fai- 
ry ground, and the good people were angry that 
the scene of their light and airy gambols should 


| be trampled by the rude hoofs of bulls and cows. 


This } 


The lowing of the cattle sounded sad in their 


ears, and the chief of the fairies of the hill de- 
termined in person to drive away the new com- 
ers, and the way she thought of was this: When 
the harvest nights came on, and the moon shone 
bright and brilliant over the hill, and the cattle 
were lying down hushed and quiet, and the herds- 
man, wrapt in his mantle, was musing with his 
heart gladdened by the glorious company of the 
stars twinkling above him, she would come and 
dance before him,—now in one shape—now in 
another,—but all ugly and frightful to behold. 
One time she would be a great horse, with the 


wings of an eagle, and a tail like a dragon, hiss- 


ing Youd and spitting fire. Then in a moment 
she would change into a little man, lame of a 
lee, with a bull’s head, and a lambent flame 
playing round it. Then into a great ape, with 
duck’s feet and a turkey-cock’s tail. But J 
should be all day about it were I to tell you all 
the shapes she took. And then she would roar, 
or neigh, or hiss, or bellow, or howl, or hoot, as 
never yet was roaring, neighing, hissing, bellow- 
ing, howling, or hooting, heard in this world be- 
fore or since. ‘The poor herdsman would cover 
his face, and call on all the saints for help, but 
it was nouse. With one puff of her breath she 
would blow away the fold of his great coat, let 
him hold it never so tightly over his eyes, and 
not a saint in heaven paid him the slightest at- 
tention. And to make matters worse, he never 
could stir; no, nor even shut his eyes, but there 
was obliged to stay, held by what power he knew 
not, gazing at these terrible sights until the hair 
of his head would lift his hat half a foot over his 
crown, and his teeth would be ready to fall out 
from chattering. But the cattle would scamper 
about like mad, as if they were bitten by the fly; 
ome this would last until the sun rose over the 
hill. 

The poor cattle from want of rest were pining 
away, and food did them no good; besides, they 
met with accidents without end. Never a night 
passed that some of them did not fall into a pit, 
and get maimed, or may be, killed. Some would 
tumble into a river and be drowned; ina word, 
there seemed never to be an end of the acci- 
dents. But what made the matter worse, there 
could not be a herdsman got to tend the cattle 
by night. One visit from the fairy drove the 
stoutest hearted almost mad. The owner of the 
ground did not know what todo. He offered 
double, treble, quadruple wages, but not a man 
could be found for the sake of money to go 
through the horror of facing the fairy. ‘She re- 
joiced at the successful issue of her project, and 
continued her pranks. The herd gradually thin- 
ning, and no man daring to remain on the ground, 
the fairies came back in numbers, and gambolled 
as merrily as before, quafting dew-drops from 
acorns, and spreading their feast on the heads ot 
capacious mushrooms. 


What was to be done, the puzzled farmer 
thought in vain. 
was daily diminishing, his people terrified, and 
his rent-day coming round. It is no wonder that 
he looked gloomy and walked mournfully down 
the road. Now in that part of the world dwelt 
a man of the name of Larry Hoolahan, who 
played on the pipes better than any other player 
within fiftcen parishes. A roving dashing blade 
was Larry, and feared nothing. Give him plen- 
ty of liquor and he would defy the devil. He 
would face a mad bull, or fight single-handed 
against a fair. In one of his gloomy walks the 
farmer met him, and on Larry:s asking the cause 
of his own looks, he told him all his misfortunes. 
“Tf that is all ails you,” said Larry, “make your 
mind easy. Were there as many fairies on 
Knocksheogowna as there are potato blossoms 
in Eliogurty, I would face them. It would be 2 


He found that his substance - 
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‘“‘IMPROVE. THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


queer thing, indeed, if I, who never was afraid 


of a proper man, should turn my back upon the | 


brat of a fairy not the bigness of one’s thumb.” 
** Larry,” said the farmer, ** do not talk so bold, 
for you know not who is hearing you; but, if you 
make your words good, and watch my herds for 
a week on the top of the mountain, your hand 
shall be free of my dish till the sun has burnt it- 
self down tothe bigness of a farthing rushlight.” 


The bargain was struck, and Larry weut to 


the hill-top, when the moon began to peep over 
the brow. He had been regaled at the farmer’s 
house, and was bold with the extract of barley- 
corn. So he took his seat on a big stone under 
a hollow of the hill, with his back to the wind, 
and pulled out his pipes. He had not played 
jong when the voice of the fairies was heard up- 
on the blast, like a low stream of music. Pre- 
sently they burst out into a loud laugh, and Lar- 


ry could plainly hear one say, ‘‘ What! another 


man upon the fairies’ ring? Goto him, queen, and 
make him repent his rashness;” and they flew 
away. Larry felt them pass by his face as they 
flew like a swarm of midges; and, looking up 
hastily, he saw between the moon and hima 
great black cat, standing’on the very tip of its 
claws, with its mouth up, and mewing with the 
voice of a water-mill. Presently it swelled up 
towards the sky, and, turning round on its left 
hind-leg, whirled till it fell to the ground, from 
which it started in the shape of a salmon, with 
a cravat round its neck, and a pair of new top 
boots. 
dance I'll pipe;” and he struck up. So she turn- 
ed into this, and that, and the other, but still 
Larry played on, as he well knew how. At last 
she lost patience, as ladies will do when you do 
not mind their scolding, and changed herself into 
a calf, milk-white as the cream of Cork, and 
«with eyes as mild as those of the girl I love. She 
eame up gently and fawning, in hopes to throw 
him off his guard by quietness, and then to work 
him some wrong. But Larry was not so de- 
ceived; for, when she came up, he, dropping his 
pipes, leaped upon her back. 

Now from the top of Knocksheogowna, as you 
look westward to the broad Atlantic, you willsee 
the Shannon, queen of rivers, “‘ spreading like a 
sea,” and running on in gentle course to mingle 
with the ocean through the fair city of Limerick. 
It on this night shone under the moon, and looked 
beautiful from the distant hill. Fifty boats were 
gliding up and down on the sweet current, and 
thesong of the fisherman rose gaily from the shore. 
Larry, as I said before, leaped upon the back of 
the fairy, and she, rejoiced at the opportunity, 
sprung from the hill-top, and bounded clear, at 
one jump, over the Shannon, flowing as it was just 
ten miles from the mountain’s base. It was done 


in a second, and whenshe alighted on the distant 


bank, kicking up her heels, she flung Larry on 
the soft turf. No sooner was he thus planted, 
than he looked her straight in the face, and 
scratching his head, cried out, “‘By my word, 
well done! that was not a bad leap fora calf!” 
She looked at him for a moment, and then as- 
sumed her own shape. 


Go on, jewel,” said Larry, “if you, 


Laurence,” said she, | 


‘vou are a bold fellow; will you come back the, 


way you went?” “And that’s what I will,” said 
he, ‘if youlet me.” So changing to a calf again, 
again Larry got on her back. and at another 
bound they were again on the top of Knockshe- 
ogowna. The fairy once more resuming her fig- 
ure, addressed him: “You have shown so much 
courage, Laurence,” said she, “that while you 
keep herds on this hill you never shall be molest- 
ed by me or mine. The day dawns, go down to 
the farmer, and tell him this; and if any thing I 


senses. Onthe one hand, the jiterary and enlight- 


; the other, the rough and unseemly scum of hu- 


just bordering on the maturity ofmanhood, views, 


can do may be ofservice to you, ask and you shall pilgrim of an alter age, is perhaps better prepar- 


have it.” She vanished accordingly; and kept 
her word in never visiting the hill during Lar- 
ry’s life: but he nevertroubled her with requests. 
He piped and drank at the farmer’s expense, and 
100sted in his chimney corner, occasionally cast- 
ing an eye to the flock. He died at last, and is 
buried in a green valley of pleasant Tipperary: 
but whether the fairies returned to the hill of 
Knocksheogowna after his death is more than I 
can say. 
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ON TRAVELLING. 


I know of no employment better calculated to 
polish the manners of the exterior, and refine the 
crudeness of the opening mind, than that of tra- 
velling. It brings into play every new idea, and 
keeps the imagination so continually on the 
wing, that the soul seems as if ushered into an- 
other and more delightful sphere of existence: — 
every variety of character and circumstance pre- 
sents itself to the eye, and every grade of intel- 
ligence is alternately exercising the different 


ened tourist, journeying abroad for the purpose 
of enlarging the boundaries of knowledge; and on | 


manity may be surveyed with either feelings of 
respect or contempt, delight or disgust. The 
customs, manners and peculiarities of every class 
of society, continually obtrude themselves on the 
attention, and present a contrast, paralleled only 
by the immense differences of intellect which 
are found in the varieties of the human family— 


ed to appreciate what he sees, but cannot expe- 


rience the same romantic ideas in the course of 
his wanderings, as the light and enthusiasti¢ being 


in the morn of existence; he, nevertheless, de- 
rives an useful fund of information from what is 
presented to his view, and is benefited by the va- 
rious conditions of mankind with which he must, 
of necessity, have intercourse: the curiosity that 
existed in his mind, for a long term of years, is 
amply satisfied, and he returns to impart his dis- 
coveries and’ his observations, if not to an ap- 
plauding community, at least, toa delighted cir- 
cle of friends and companions. 

Many there are who allege that travelling, so 
far from enriching the mind with a useful stock 
of information, only tends to vitiate the desires, 
and debase the appetites: I do not envy these the 
} ideas they perhaps may have gathered from ob- 

servation, for they must either be the prejudiced 
views of the cynic, or the wilful mistakes of am 
unenlightened mind. But he who contemplates 
the workings of the human mind, and draws his 
conclusions fiom experience, never held forth a 
picture like this. Travelling, I readily admit, 
may wean the attention from mercantile or me- 
chanical pursuits, but it never will degrade the 
judgment or understanding. 


‘“‘ The proper study of mankind is man.” 


And to accomplish this purpose, the individuals 
composing the mass of mankind, must have ex- 
tensive intercourse, one with another. The great 
collection of the human family, is like the mul- 
titudinous ocean, whose waves must keep in per- 
petual agitation, to distribute alike the foreign 
liquids within its bosom: were it silent but fora 
short period, the germ of corruption would taint 


and whether pleased or displeased ut the picture, 
the inquiring mind will furnish itself with more | 
correct and general ideas of the habits of man, | 
than an age of repose at home could ever have 
afforded him. | 

The traveller, in the course of his tour, must. 
necessarily come in contact with the more dis-| 
honest and depraved portion of the community, | 
and learning the deceit and cunning of their 
ways, by experience, is in future pyft upon his 
guard against similar practices, and may escape 
much greater snares, by having been exposed to 
the effects of the common and weil conducted 
artifices of the public conveyances. Hence, when 
he becomes a more conspicuous actor on the 
stage of life, his attention is directed to the cun- 
ning and art of whomsoever he may have to deal 
with, and he is rendered doubly safe, by the pre- 
vious knowledge he has received from experi- 
ence, of the depravity of human nature; but in- 
dependant of this advantage, he has made him- 
self acquainted with the various usages of socie- 
ty, and polished his manners by the freedom with 
which he is greeted, from every portion of the 
country; he has enriched his imagination with 
the picturesque and majestic scenes of nature, 
and the more symmetrical, though less sublime, 
monuments of human skill; he has increased his 
knowledge, as respects those branches of educa- 
tion which relate to the surface of the earth, and 
has acquired an additional taste for science and 
literature. The enthusiastic soul of the youth, 


with extacy, whatever apvears grand in the di- 
versified creation, and feels exalted to a higher 
and more dignified elevation in the scale of be- 
ings; he sees the finger of a superhuman Archi- 
tect in every production, and becomes filled with 
sentiments of adoration, towards the Maker of so 
stupendous a sphere as the globe, whose limits 
he can never reach. The more grave and sedate | 


its purity, and destroy its freshness. In like 
manner, a perpetual change of its constitucnts 
must be taking place, in the immense population 
of the globe, to preserve the high state of civili- 


| zation it has already attained; and increase the 


knowledge already within its limits. Travelling 
is one of the grand agents, through which the 
perfection of science is to be attained: it is only 
by improving on the wisdom of our ancestors, 
that we ourselves can go beyond them; and if we 
seek not to ascertain what the improvements of 
science have been, in other parts of the world, 
we will be compelled to go overthe same ground, 
and probably waste a whole life,in discovering 
what is already known. Much, of course, must 


be done in the closet, but if we do not search - 


with unwearied assiduity, we may waste our 
time and means to no purpose. 

Although it may not meet the approbation of 
somre, yet I would advise every young person to 
contemplate, not only the rough and stupendous 
works of nature, but also to study her more per- 
fect, though Jess magnificent productions, in the 
wonderful varieties of the human race. It 
is necessary, in some measure, to be familiar with 
the properties and custoras of most classes and 
conditions, in order to pass through the world 
with comfort and safety: the best school, in 
which to study these various habits of the mind, 
is the immense field opened to the senses by 
travelling: here every thing is seen im reality, as 
it is, undisguised by the partiality of authors, or 
the rancour and envy of unprincipled historians. 

W.. 


VARIETY. 


TO THE UNMARRIED. 
Of all the gratifications human nature can en- 
joy, and ofall the delights itis formed to impart, 
‘none is equal to that which springs from a long 


‘tried and mutual affection. The happiness that 


i 
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‘*T9 IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR.”’ 


arises from conjugal felicity is capable of with- 
standing the attacks of time, grows vigorous in 
age, and animates the heart with pleasure and 
delight, when the vital fluid can scarcely force a 
passage through it. 

No man ever prospered in the world, without 
the consent and co-operation of his wife: let him 
be ever so frugal, industrious or successful, and 
it avails nothing, if she is unfaithful to his trust, 
or profusely squanders in pleasure and dissipation 
those sums which toil and application gained; 
but if she unites in mutual endeavours, or re- 
wards his labour with an endearing smile, with 
what confidence will he resort either to his mer- 
chandize or farm; fly over land; sail upon the sea; 
meet difficulty, and encounter danger; ifhe knows 
jt is not spending his strength in vain, but that 
his labour will be rewarded by the sweets of 
home? How delightful it is to have a friend to 
cheer, and a companion to soothe the solitary 
hours of grief and pain! Solitude and disappoint- 
ment enter into the history of every man’s life, 
and he is but half provided for his voyage, who 
finds but an associate for happy hours, while for 
his months of darkness no sympathising partner 
is prepared. 

Prudence and foresight can neither ward off 
the stroke of disease, nor prevent the calamities 
which are ordained by Heaven. Affluence can- 
not purchase release from pain, nor tenderness 
©ool a fever in the blood, a heart ready to sym- 
pathise in his sorrows, an eye bedewed with ten- 
der drops of compassion, and a life that 1s abso- 
jutely bound up in his; and as enjoyment derives 
additional relish from anticipation, so misery lo- 
ses the poignancy of his dart in the bosom formed 
from sympathetic kindness. 


A lawyer, observing a little boy to be very 
sprightly and talkative, took him between his 
knees, and commenced conversation with him, 
when the boy asked him what trial was to come 
on next, (as the court was then in session) to 
which the lawyer replied, that the next was to be 
between the Devil and the Pope, and asked the 
boy’s opinion as to who would gain it; he imme- 
diately replied, he thought it would be a hard 
trial, as the Pope had the most money, but the 
Devil the most lawyers. 


Gringore was a popular writer of, and actor 
in mysteries, in the beginning of the 16th centu- 
ry; and the following was among his most appro- 
ved passages:—‘* W ho well respects himself, well 
sees himself, and who well sees himself, well 
knows himself; who well knows himself, but low- 
ly rates himself, and who lowly rates himself, is 
wise.” 


A Miracle of Honesty.—At a party the other 
evening, several gentlemen contested the honour 
of having done the most extraordinary thing. A 
reverend D. D. was appointed to-be the sole 
judge of their respective pretensions. One pro- 
duced his tailor’s bill, with a receipt attached to 
it; a buz went through the room that this would 
not ve outdone, when a second proved that he 
had arrested his tailor for money lent him. The 


palm is his, was the universal cry; when a third’ 


observed,—“ Gentlemen, I cannot boast of the 
feats of either of my predecessors, but I have re- 
turned to the owners two umbrellas that they 
had left at my house.” “Tl hear no more,” 
cried the arbiter, “this is the very ne plus ultra 
of honesty and unheard-of deeds; it is an act of 
virtue of which I never knew any person capa- 
ble. The prize is yours.” 


Earthly Changes.—It was in the bleak season 


of a cold autumn, by the side of a large moor, 
that I one day saw ashepherd’stent. It was com- 
posed of straw and fern, and secured under the 
warmer side of a hedge, with a few briars and 
stakes. Thither, for about a week, he took shel- 
ter, until the herbage failed his flock, and he re- 
moved, I know not whither. His tent was, how- 
ever, left behind. A few days after, I rode that 
way, and looked for the shepherd’s tent, but it 
was gone. The stormy winds had scattered its 
frail materials, and only a few fregments strewed 
the ground to mark out at once, for a brief day 
the tent had its residence, and the shepherd his 
solace, there. And such is this life, and such are 
all the airy expectations and imaginary felicities, 
and hoped-for ports and places beneath the sun. 
Time scatters them, as the storm did the fern and 
straw of the shepherd’s tent. A thousand events 
ate continually transpiring, which remove men 
from the pastures and possessions of to-day, and 
eject them from all their anxiously reared habi- 
tations, and drive them afar off from their fields 
and estates. Their years pass on asthe hours 
of the day; their hours fly, as it were, with the 
rapidity of moments; and soon, very soon, comes 
the lamentable hour, when they who sought and 
desired their good thins on earth, must behold 
man no more with the inhabitants of the werld. 


Mozart's Requiem.—Every biographer of Mo- 
zart has introduced the anecdote of Mozart’s hay- 
ing been poisoned, immmediately after comple- 
ting the composition of the Requiem which goes 
by hisname. According to a pamphlet, publish- 
ed lately at Mentz, by M. Rochlitz, the edition 
of the Cecilia, (one of the best musical journals 
in Germany,) this story was invented by the mu- 
sic seller, after the death of that great genius, 
with a view of speculating on those works of his 
which had been refused during his lifetime. It 
appears that the Requiem was far from being 
finished at Mozart’s death; aud that the score was 
completed by Sussmayer, aided by several com- 
positions of Handel’s. 


Some years since, a sober, zealous parson went 
to catechise a family in his parish, who were not 
so well versed in the rudiments of divinity as 
many are. When arrived, he thought proper to 
begin with Lois, the eldest daughter, a girl about 
eighteen, and buxom as May: whose charms had 
smitten the young village swains with an epidem- 
ic. ‘* Well Lois,” said the parson, “I shall be- 
gin with you—come, tell me who died for you.” 
Lois, with a charming flush in her cheek, replied 
—‘*why, nobody as I know on.” The parson, 
rather surprised at her answer, repeated his 
question with increasing zeal: ‘* Lois, I say, tell 
me who died for you.” Poor Lois, rather irrita- 
ted at the inquisitive parson, again replied, “wl 
nobody, sir—there was Tom Dawson lay bed rid 
for me, about six months, but folk says he got 
about again.” 


Taste in Dresss-~Women who study dress as 
a matter of taste, not of adornment merely, are 
well aware that the colours and patterns of their 
dresses do not affect the complexion only, but 
even the longitude and latitude of the figure, the 
whole tournure in short: though mixed and con- 
trasted colours are the fashion, they know that 
there are certain colours, beautiful in themselves, 
which, when approximated, are as discordant to 
the eye as consecutive fifths to the ear. There 
is no beauty without fitness: a colour or pattern 
which looks well on Miss A, is frightful on Miss 
B—; a woman who has a short or rotund figure, 
should not wear a dress in which the pattern 


{runs horizontally, (a check or plaid for instance) 


-< 


nor one in which the colours are so arranged that 
the eye is attracted in a lateral direction, nor full 
nor broad trimmings; such a style of dress adds 
greatly to the breadth, and detracts from the 
height of the person. With tall orslight figures 
the rule should be just vice versa. : 


Card Playing.—The finished gambler has no 
heart.—The club with which he herds would 
meet, though the place of rendevous were the 
chamber of the dying; they would meet, though 
| it were in the apartment of the charnel-house.— 
_ Not even the death of kindred can affect the gam- 
bler. He would play upon his brother's coffin; 
upon his father’s sepulchre. 

Yonder, see that wretch, prematurely old in 
infirmity, as well assin. He is the father of a 
| family. The mother of his children, lovely in her 
_ tears, strives, with tender assiduities, to restore 
his health, and with it to restore his temperance, 
his love of home, and the long lost charms of do- 
mestic life. She pursues him with her kindness 
and her entreaties to his haunts of vice, she re- 
minds him of his children; she tells him of their 
virtues, of their sorrows, of their wants; and she 
abjures him by his love for them, and by the love 
of God, to repent and return. Vain attempt! she 
might as well abjure the whirlwind; she might as 
well entreat the tiger! 

‘The brute has no feeling left. He turns upon 
her in the spirit of demons with which he is pos- 
sessed. He curses his children, and her who | 
bare them; and as he prosecutes his game, he fills 
up the intervals with imprecations on his Maker; 
imprecations borrowed from the dialect of devils, 
and uttered with a tone that befits only the or- 
' gies of the damned; and yet, in this monster there 
' once dwelt the spirit of man. He had talents, hé 
had honour, he had even faith. He might have 
adorned the senate, the bar, the altar. But alas, 
his was faith that saveth not! The gaming table 
has robbed him of it, and of all things else that 
are worth possessing! What a frightful change 
of character! what a tremendous wreck is the 
soul of man in ruins! Return, disconsolate moth- 
er, to thy dwelling, and be submnissive; thou shalt 
become a widow, and thy children fatherless.— 
Further efforts are useless—the reformation of 
thy partner is impossible. God has forsaken him, 
nor will good angels weep or watch over him 
any longer. 


THE FLOWBR-GARDEN. 


Scarlet Amaryllis.—The Amarylilis formosissi- 
ma, Scarlet Amaryllis, or Jacobwa Lily, is a flow- 
er of extraordinary beauty. The flower-stems 
are frequently produced towards the sides of the 
bulbs, generally not more than-+wo, which rise 
successively, so that after the flower produced 
on one is decayed, another stalk arises nearly 
opposite to succeed it; but there is usually not 
more than one flower on the same stalk. 

Its manegement and season of planting is in 
every particular the se me as directed for the tube- 
rose: it flowers generally in about a month after 
its being planted, and its bulbs do not ripen suffi- 
ciently for taking up before November. It is in- 
creased by offsets from the roots, which are to 
be treated as those ofthe tuberose. In order to 
have a succession of the flowers, you may in the 
middle states, plant some of their roots in the 
open ground, once a week, from the twentieth 
of April to the middle of June. And if the roots 
are strong, and are preserved in saw-dust, or the 
like, they will keep good and blow well, even 
when planted at that late period. However, the 
roots will not be so strong the ensuing season, 


nor the increase so numerous, as if they had been 


|| planted in due time. 
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‘‘ IF WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


Auriculas.—Thesc plants, towards the-latter 
end of this month, will be advancing in their flow- 
cr stems. Ifany plant is possessed of more than 


one or two principal stems, it is advisable to} 
pinch off the pins or flower-buds of the smallest | 


legislators does not seem to keep pace with the knowledge 


! of the times. They either knew not the fact, or they forgot 


it, that rail-ways have been proved to be, in every respect, 
superior to canals in facilitating the internal trade of a 


; country. In England their superior utility is universal] 
and weakest; in order to render the blossoms of d r " y y 


the remaining, larger and more vigorous than | 
they would be,if this were omittid to be done | 
in due time. The farina, or mealy dust which | 
_overspreads these flowers, contributes to their | 
_ #beauty exceedingly: this should, therefore, be pre- 
*- served upon them, by sheltering them from the 


powerful winds. 

Planting Roses.—Roses may be still planted 
with success, any time during this month; and, 
indeed, there is a particular advantage in plant- 
ing some every ten days until the middle of May; 
for the flowering of them may be retarded in this 
way, and the bloom of these delightful shrubs 
continued fora much longer period, than if all 
were planted at the same time; for such as are 
planted after the 20th of this month, if the season 


proves dry, will require shade and water until. 


they have taken fresh root. 
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The contributions of our correspondents received this 
week shall be carefully attended to. 
We would be pleased to hear from F. D. W. X. again. 


Internal Improvement —If the zeal which our legisla- 
ture has just displayed on the subject of internal iniprove- 
ment, had been properly directed, it would have been a 
matter of much congratulation, not only to this city, but 
to all Pennsylvania. Our law-givers have been so long 
admired for their disinterested apathy on a subject so im- 
portant to their constituents, that the very rarity of their 
excitement makes it gratifying. They have at length shown, 
what they ought to have shown many years ago, that they 
are unwilling to allow the golden apple of Western trade, 
for which both our Northern and Southern neighbours are 
so eagerly contending, to be wrested from us without a 
struggle. 

The Western trade is indeed a prize well worth all the 
efforts that can be made to secure it. Its already immense 
jmportance is increasing with a rapidity that almost 
exceeds belief; while the greatness which it is destined fin- 
ally to reach, altogether defies calculation. The capital 


admitted. ‘The influence of canal proprietors alone has 
prevented thein from being universally adopted. Notwith- 
Standing the opposit:on of this powerful influence, how- 
ever, they have in many places superseded the use of ca- 
nals; and their superiority both in the cheapness of their 
construction, and their utility when constructed, is so de- 
cisive and striking, that there is little doubt that, before 
many years, they will supersede canals in every'part of the 
country. 

Such being the facts, we are persuaded that the object 
of securing to us the western trade would be more certain- 
ly attained by the construction of a good railway from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, than by the formation of any 
canal that can be made between the two places. A rail- 
way can be made for one-fourth of the sum that will be 
required for the intended canal. This circumstance ought 
to have had some weight on the minds of our frugal repre- 
sentatives. The exertions now making by the Marylanders 
to establish a railway between their capital and the Ohio, 
ought also to have made some impression on their minds. 
They ought to have, at least, before voting away such a 
large suin of money for a canal, made some inquiry mto 
the comparative advantages of canals and railways, for cer- 
tainly they could not be altogether ignorant of the respec- 
table position which the latter has within these few years 
attained in the opinion of the world. For ourselves, we 
are firmly persuaded that the projected grand canal will 
»never be of much service in securing to us the western 
trade. We felt no great alarm from the famous New York 
canal. We believed, and experience has shown that it 
could do us only a partial injury. But we confess that we 
really fear the effects of the Maryland railway. It will 
bring Baltimore into a much closer connexion with the 
Western Country than any Atlantic seaport can ever be 
brought by means of acanal. But let Pennsylvania have 
also her railway to the west, and the efforts of no compe- 


trade to that extensive and fertile region.. She possesses 
advantages which, with a road of this descriptton, would 
always turn the scale in her favour, against all her rivals; 
but without such a road we fear that these advantages will 
be of little avail, if Maryland persists in her present de- 
signs. 


of Pennsylvania, until very lately, has possessed by far the b Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. 


largest share of this trade. The eligibility of her situation, 
together with the stability and liberality of her merchants, 
pointed her out as its natural and most advantageous mart; 
and she rever would have had to fear any loss from the 
competition of her neighbours, had her legisiature only 
exerted itself early enough, and with becoming spirit, in 
applying the resources of the state, to facilitate the trans- 
portation of gouds to and from the Western waters. 

But in respect to this trade, how different now is the si- 
tuation of Phitadelphia, and how far, very far, are her 
prospects from what they might have been? New-York has 
already deprived her of a large portion of it; and Balti- 
more threatens soon to seize the remainder. 

Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that our le- 
gislature shook off its usual lethargy—would to Heaven it 
had also shaken off its dim-sightedness! It has shown itself 
sensible of the danger to which we are exposed, and in er- 
der to avert it, has passed a law, providing for the making 
of a gigantic canal, to cost a million and a half of dollars. 
This, we admit, was a display of zeal for the public good, 
but, we believe, that it was zeal ill-directed. It was patri. 


First American from the third London Edition. 1 vol. 

12ino, pp. 257. H.C. Carey & I. Lea. Philadelphia. 

We derived much entertainment from the perusal of this 
volume. It recatled to our minds the days of our early 
life, with all their tender and romantic associations;—-those 
days when innocent credulity listened with confidence to 
the tales of visionary beings, and the imagination, un- 


|, shackled by the restraints of philosophy, delighted to con- 


template the wonders of the invisible world. It is true, 
_that the conviction of being attended in all our movements, 
and watched in all our actions, by etherial beings of dif- 
ferent dispositions and superior powers to our own, could 
not fail to impress us with sensations of fear, but with that 
fear there was still mingled such ingredients of sublimity 
as elevated the mind above the grossness of real life, and 
ainply atoned, by its ennobling qualities, for every disa- 
greeable feeling it could produce. Although we do not 
regret that the charm of these juvenile persuasions has been 
chased away by the efforts of a maturer judgment and a 
more exercised experience, yet we cannot but feel a grati- 
fication of no mean description, in recalling to mind the 


otism without wisdom. The knowledge of Pennsylvania 


| time when the charm exerted its full fascination over our 


titor will be able to deprive her of her long established | 


feelings, transporting us, in the moments of excited imagi- 
nation, to the regions of enchantment, the habitations of 
unearthly beings, whose awful nature might excite ter. 
ror, but whose magnificence and power aroused in the soul 
a thrill of admiration and sense of greatness, that no scene 
in this dull reality of material existence ever could produce. 

The compiler of these Legends has lent them but little 
colouring from his own imagination. They are all, with but 
One, Or at most two exceptions, of well known and long 
standing currency among the peasantry of Ireland. The 
only palpable exception, indeed, is the poorest legend of 
them all—that which relates to the author’s own adven- 
ture in the Haunted Castle. This silly story might, we 
think, with advantage to the collection, have been altoge- 
ther omitted. It is in reality no Fairy Tale; it is only an 
insipid account of the author having fallen through the 
rotten floor of an old castie into a dark cellar containing 
a collection of turf and a congregation of bats, the latter 
of which the rustics who dragged him out, mistook, ot 
pretended to mistake, for evil spirits. There is another 
tale, and only another, which we think adds no value 
to the book. It is that entitled, “ Fairies or no Fairies,” 
in which it is stated that a field of mushrooms was by 
moonlight mistaken for an assemblage of these airy little 
beings, by a drunken advocate for their existence. This 
story, by accounting for the deception, damps the imagina- 
tion, and destroys that temporary belief in the existence of 
those fanciful beings, which ought to be cherished by every 
reading epicure who wishes to enjoy the full zest of the 
pleasure to be derived from perusing these legends. We 
make this remark the fore readily from knowing that there 
is little danger in this matter-of-fact age and country, of 
any belief in “fairy lore” being impressed on even the 
weakest minds, by yielding to the transient illusion so ne- 
cessary to the proper enjoyinent of this book. There is, it 
is true, a class of readers to whom this book will be pleas- 
ing without the aid of this illusion. These are they who 
are fond of studying the history of the human mind in its 
various peculiarities. ‘They will read these legends for the 
information they contain, and they will draw from thein 
much matter for curious speculation. To these, there- 
fore, as well as to the more romantic and more numerous 
class of readers, the compiler of this volume, for he can 
scarcely be called its author, has rendered a service. 

Our readers will find in another part of this paper, the 
first of these Legends, which we look upon as a fair spe- 
cimen of the whole collection. 


Literary.—The popular and talented author of 
Redwood, is about to put to press a new work, 
entitled “* Hope Leslie, or Early Times in the 
Massachusetts.” 

Proposals, for publishing a Political and Civil 
History of the United States, by Timothy Pitkin, 
have been issued at New Haven, by Howe, Dur- 
rie & Peck. 

A novel called Flirtation, said to be written 
by Lady Charlotte Campbell, sister of the Duke 
of Argyle, is announced, in the English papers, 
to be published shortly. , 

A work, containing ten musical compositions, 
entitled * Evenings in Greece,” has appeared in 
London. The poetry is by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
and, from some specimens we have seen, redounds 
little to that gentleman’s credit. 

Proposals for a Saturday Evening Gazette, 
have been issued at N. York. 

The Literary Cadet, published at Providence, 
(R. I.) has been improved and enlarged. 

Dr. Emmons, of Kentucky, has a poem in press 
called The Fredoniad. 

Mr. Cooper’s new novel, The Prairie, will ap- 
pear in about afortnight: Five editions are to be 
printed denplthacouily.-caee in England; two in 


Paris; one in Berlin, and one in this country. ~ 
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‘To CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


Theatre.—Brian Boroihme wasrepresented at 
our theatre, on Monday evening, for the seventh 
time, forthe benefit of Mrs. Wallack. The house 
was weli filled, and notwithstanding its frequent 
repetition, the piece went off admirably. . 

The comedy of John Bull is in preparation, in 
which Miss Warren will appear as Mary Thorn- 
bury. 

Miss Kelly is performing at Cincinatti. 

Mr. Forrest and Mrs. Duff are performing at 
the N. Y. Bowery theatre, which is very attract- 
ing and exceedingly well attended. 

Mr. Macready attracts excellent houses at the 
Park theatre, where Mrs. Knight is enchanting 
the audiences with her melodious singing. 

The Dramatic Spectacle of the North Pole 
will soon be represented at the N. Y. Chatham 
theatre. 

Mr. Cooper is playing to full houses at New- 
Orleans. 

Elliston has become bankrupt as manager of} 
Drury Lane. 


SUMMARY. 


The Baltimore American says, that English 
cloths of the spurious or logwood dye have found 
their way into that market. The application of 
e little aquafortis is the great test in such things. 

The Bridge over the Conodoguinnet creek, 
near Carlisle, will speedily be rebuilt. 

The last cotton crop of Tennessee is expected 
to fall little short of éwo millions and a half of 
dollars, or even three millions. 

Steam power has been applied at Baltimore to 
the process for cutting glass. | 

Ohio Wine.—Thirty barrels of wine have been 
made from the grapes of the country, by a farm- 
er near Dayton, Ohio; and one near Germantown 
made 100 bbls. Cultivation would doubtless im- 
prove our native grapes. The market price of it 
is $15 per bbl. | 

A ferry boat, to be moved by horse power, is 
about to be established, to run across the Penob- 
scot from Bangor to Brewer. 

Desha again.—The Kentucky papers say, that 
Isaac B. Desha has recognized anew to appear 
to take his trial at the June term. The same pa- 
pers mention that three murders had been com- 
mitted in that State during the month of March. 

A new Tariff has been established in the Brit- 
ish Province of New Brunswick, partly as pro- 
tecting duties on domestic manufactures. 

The daughter of John Folsom, Esq. near Glen’s 
Fall, N. Y. escaped from home in a fit of insani- 
ty, and is supposed to have drowned herself in 
the river. 

A chime of Triangular Bells has been arranged 
at N. York, on which tunes are played by turn- 
ing a cylinder. ; 
General Ashley, in his late expedition over the } 
Rocky Mountains, fell in with a lake 100 miles 
long, and 60 or 80 miles in width. Its water is 
salter than that of the ocean; aud rock salt near 
it. 

Ata commencement of the South Carolina 
College, held at Charleston, April 4, thirty-three 
gentlemen received the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine. 

The Panharmonicon and Gallery of Cuttings 
was in exhibition at New-Orleans, on the 15th 
ult. and attracted considerable attention. 

A private soldier has been sentenced by a 
Court Martial, at York, Upper Canada, to 300 
lashes, for stabbing a man inthe breast. The 
soldier was intoxicated and fancied himself on 
guard. The wound was not dangerous. 

Capt. Elliot, of the U. S. ship Cyane, on the 
Brazilian station, has presented the editor of the! 


American Farmer with a pair of carrier pigeons: 
as an object of curiosity, and some swine less de- 
structive to vegetation than those commonly 
known in America. ; 

A College Edifice is erecting in New Bruns- 
wick, estimated to cost between $40,000 and 
$50,000. 

The exports from New Brunswick (including 
27,944 tons new ships) for the year 1826, amount- 


ed to $2,590;796--imports $2,232,848--difference 


$357,448. 

A meeting was held in Augusta, Georgia, on 
the 26th ult. at which resolutions were passed, 
commiserating the unhappy condition of Ireland, 
and condemning the conduct of the British gov- 
ernment towards that country. 

The small-pox prevails in several of the par- 
ishes in the vicinity of Quebec; and in some in- 
stances had spread among those who had been 
innoculated. 


Medical Statistics m Great Britain.—At the 
end of the year 1825, there were in London, 174 
Doctors, 1000 Surgeons, 2000 Apothecaries, and 
300 Dispensary Chemists, who vend mendica- 
ments alone. 
be 600 Doctors of Physic, 128 Surgeons, and 
181 Apothecaries. There are, consequently, at 
London, 1 physician to 373 persons, and at Paris, 
1 to 900 inhabitants. 

London, March 12.—It is confidently reported, 
that Sir Henry Clinton has written home in the 
strongest terms for reinforcements. The gallant 
general, it is said, has declared 5000 additional 
troops to be absolutely necessary. This report 
had occasioned much agitation in the stock mar- 


 kets.. 


Letters from Madrid state, that new difficulties 
have arisen between the Spanish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and Mr. Lamb. 

The Royal Court of Paris had recently con- 
demned par Contumace, to hard labour for life, 
a young man who had killed his adversary in a 
duel, the circumstances of which are not stated. 

M. de Castelbajac, a passenger inthe Edward 
Quesnel, is the bearer of despatches for the 
French Minister. 

A man was fined 40 shillings in London for 
flinging penny pieces and half pence onthe stage 
of the Coburg Theatre, when a number of young 
women, such as Dutch girls, were before the au- 
dience. 

Smyrna dates to the 9th of January state, that 
great exertions are making to organize more 
Turkish troops. 

The Gazette of Augsburg announces, under 
the head of Vienna, that the city had been thrown 
into consternation, by the murder of the Abbe 
Plank, Professor of mathematics. 

The Edward Quesnel brings us Paris papers 
to the 9th March. The Marquis de Laplace and 
Marshal the Marquis Viomenil, both peers of 
France, died on the 5th March. The former is 
the immortal author of the system of the world; 
the latter was one of the gallant Frenchmen who 
contributed their aid to our independence. 


The London Courier states, that a rencontre 
had taken place between Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
Raikes, which terminated in a challenge to the 
latter—but before the meeting could take place, 
the former was arrested and held to bail. 

The Russian government were making the 
greatest preparations for vigorously prosecuting 
the war agdinst Persia. 

The Diamond, one of the finest ships in the 
British Navy, which had recently returned from 
South America, under Lord Napier, was consum- 
ed by accident at Portsmouth, England, about 


daylight on the 18th of February. All the offi- 


At Paris, there were estimated to | 


i 


cers and men, with their families were taken out 
of her in safety. 

Education of the Irish.—We perceive from the 
Cork papers (as quote. by the Dublin Evening 
Post, received here on Monday) that a Society 
has been formed in Cork, and has held its first 
public meeting, for the purpose of promoting the 
education ofthe native Irish, through the mediun: 
of their own language. 


It was rumoured that a change in the Spanish 
ministry was to take place. 
setit to Paris for the return of the Duke San Car- 
los. 

Flour has been transported on the Susquehanna 
river, from the bank of the Erie Canal to Balti- 


more, with only 16 or 18 miles of land carriage. 


MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On Sunday, the 22d inst. by the Rev. M. B 
Roche, Mr. Elihu D. Tarr, late of Baltimore, to 
Miss Mary George Kingston, of this city, and 
youngest daughter of Capt. Simon Kingston, late 
of the U. S. Navy. 


On Tuesday evening, 17th inst, by the Rey. 
Benjamin Allen, Mr. Wm. Burton, of Lewistown, 
to Miss Catharine Ann, daughter of Mr. Jacob 
Smith. 


On Monday evening, November 6th 1826, by 
the Rev. Elisha Cushman, Mr. Thomas Sharpe, 


to Mary Josephine, daughter of the late Francis” 


Harrison, Merchant, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, 16th inst. by the Rev- 
Joseph Kennedy, Mr. Emilius B. Gardette, dent- 
ist, to Miss Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Samuel 
Badger, Esq. 

On Monday evening, 16th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Roloff, Mr. Joseph Flemming, merchant, to 
Miss Margaret, daughter of Charles Johnson, 
Esq. all of this city. 


DEATHS. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On Monday morning, 23d inst. Wm. Sheppard, 
infant son of James B. Scott. 


On the night of the 21st inst. Emma Lavinia, 
infant danghter of Charles Bartling. 


On Saturday evening, the 21st inst. Theodore, 
infant son of Andrew M. Provost. 


On monday morning, the 23d inst. in the 84th 
year of his age, Abraham Mitchell, Esq, Inspec- 


| tor of staves and heading for the Port of Phila- 


delphia. 


In New-York, on Sunday afternoon, 15th inst. 
James Freeman Dana, M. D. Professor of Chem- 
istry, in the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
ofthe University of that place. . 


BOOK, PAMPHLET, & JOB PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIP - 
TION, NEATLY EXECUTED BY 


J.B. KENNEY & CO. 


ALBUM OFFICE, NO. 44, CHESTNUT-STREET. 
WANTED, an Apprentice to the Printing business. Inquire at tle 


~}| Album office. 


GENERAL AGENCY. 


J.B. Kenney & Co. will receive subscriptions for either of the following 
publications, specimens of which may be seen at their office, viz: 


Mrs. A. S. Colvins Weekly Messenger, an interesting work, Washing- 
ton, quarto, 4 dollars. 

American Masonic Record & Saturday Magazine, devoted to the mter- 
of and general literature, Albany, quarto, two doliurs 

ty cents. 

Boston Spectator, a valuable and original literary work; wecki 
quarto, two dollars and fifty cents. . " 

American Traveller and Stage Register, ausefal misceNaneous pa- 
», imperial folio, semi-weekly, 4 dellars. 
Literary Cadet, an ably conducted political and miscellaneous Journal, 
im periaj folio, Providence, 1. 2dollars, 
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‘““ THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE 


“ Then let 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 


Still sing 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO S.S—(R.I. ) 


Forbear to praise my simple lyre, 

Its form no flowery garland wreatheg; 
Tears have so long bedew’d its wire, 

It but the sigh of sorrow breathes. 


Its song may have a charm for thee, 
For in thy boyhood, wayward, wild, 
I soothed thee with its minstrelsy; 
The -songstress scarcely less a child! 


Convened around the simple board, 
*Twas mine to weave the mystic tale; 

And urchins caught the soothing word, 
When graver lessons chanced to fail. 


My song may have a charm for thee, 
For those thou loved’st (their cares now past) 
Would kindly praise its minstrelsy, 
They loved the songstress to the last! 
Yet cease my simple-lyre to praise, 
Even should its tone be dear to thee; 
There are who lightly prize its lays, 


And scorn its simple minstrelsy! HARRIET. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
OCEAN. 


Who hath not felt the glory of the sea 


Lift his ‘rapt spirit—bid his cares repose? 
Thou world of waters! who can gaze on thee, 
Nor thrill with feelings words can ne’er disclose? 
Thine is the grandeur which o’erpowers the sense, 
Faint shadowy image of Omnipotence! 
Thine is the mighty voice whose hymn sublime, 
Pealing through nature from the birth of time, 
With loftiest awe the secret soul can thrill, 
And bid the tempests of the heart be still. 


Oh! many a lonely and majestic sight, 

That fancy’s brightest dreams can scarce pourtray, 

In blaze of noon or moonlight calm of night, 

*Neath summer skies, or winter’s Boreal ray, 
Hath met the adventurer’s eye, whose fearless helm, 
From shore to shore hath track’d thy billowy realm; 
He on the deck has stood, in silent trance, 
When tropic sunsets fired thy calm expanse; 


When glowing heavens in forms and hues were dress’d, 


That thought ne’er imaged—pencil ne’er express'd; 
When every wave in burning glory roll’d 

Beneath the dome of amethyst and gold; 

And the bright solitude of main and sky, 

Seemed a new world’s unsullied majesty. 

Oft on the midnight watch ’twas his to gaze 

On the wild sea-fire’s evanescent blaze, 

As from the deep, in living stars it sprung, 

Or on each wave, in wreaths of radiance hung. 


- He "midst the stillness of the polar night, 


By the strange lustre of the northern light, 
{Whose fiery pillars glancing o’er the skies, 


_ 'Tinged the clear frost-works with a thousand dies,) 


When not a sound of life, howe’er subdued, 
Broke the deep calm of arctic setitude. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Awe struck he gazed on many an icy pile, 
Bright spire, and diamond fane and floating isle; 
Rear’d ’midst the waves like work of Genii powers, 
With all its crystal minarets and towers; - 

_ While far around, those palaces of frost 

* Threw a wild splendour e’er the silent coast. 
Ocean! when morning skies of tenderest blue 


When glassy tides with faintest murmuts heave, 
Dyed by the purple firmament of eve; 

In the still summer’s calm, when sighs the gale, 

To wave the streamer or to swell the sail; 

} Or in thy dread magnificence of wrath, 

When sweeps the tempest o’er the billowy path; 
Sublime in every change, on every shore, 

Still canst thou teach the kindling soul to soar; - 
Dilate its powers, and bid its brightning eye, 
Embrace the grandeur of Eternity. F. D. W. X. 


FOR THE PIILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO BIOLINE. 


Oh no, she hath not to a * flower isle fled, 

| Where fragrance with beauty undying is spread; 

Where inoonlight and music at even distil, 

With the pure dews of heaven o’er valley and hill; 

Where fountains are gleaming like silver and pearls, 

And scarcely a zephyr the azure lake curls— 

But her tent is still pitched ’mid the toils and the strife, 

The cares and the storms of this wearisome life;— 

Know ye not in the conflict bright fancies decay? 

Find ye not the warm feelings of youth pass away? 

Feel ye still when time’s rude touch hath withered hope’s 
flowers, 

The same spirit ye felt in their blossoming hours? 

When pleasure’s bright joy-cup was filled to the brim? 

Nay—the nectar is poison’d—the gold becomes dim! 

More dreary and lone are the paths we then tread, 

By the couch of the dying—over graves of the dead! 

And seldom the sorrowful ‘spirit hath power, 

To sing ’mid such ruin—like.“* Memnon’s famed tower!” 

Can the harp where the cypress and lily entwine, 

Breathe the strains which belong t. the rose and the vine? 

Would ye bid the lone captive rejoice in his chain? 

In the battle field, say—-mourn ye not for the slain? 

ROSA. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
1 THE LIGHT OF LOVE—Inscribed to Miss * * * 


H Pure as the smile that plays o’er slumbering childhood, 


When joyous visions soothe the stainless breast; 
Sweet as the hawthorn’s bloom amid the wildwood, 

Beneath whose shade the turtle-dove may rest.— 
Fair as the down upon the young swan’s bosom, 

When calmly swimming o’er a clear blue lake; 
Fresh as the dew upon the tulips blossom, 

And rich as dyes that morning beams awake.— 
| Pure as a snow-flake far beyond the mountain, 

Which melts to ether ere it reach the earth; 
Bright as the stars reflected in a fountain, 

Where never yet a ripple caught its birth.— 
Sweet as the dew on beauty’s red lips shining, 

When youth and virtue gild its liquid rays; 
Rich as the fragrance round the woodbine twining, 

When rose-buds mingle in the flowery maze.— 
Chaste as the vows-that virgin lips are breathing, 

When to the world they bid a last farewell; 
Fresh as the gatlands lovely spring is wreathing, 

O’er hill and valley, plain or shadowy dell.— 
Bright as the splendour through the rainbow painted, 

When April showers are sprinkled o’er the world; 
Pure as the orisons of christians, sainted, 

When glory’s halo round their brows is furl’d.— 


| Tinge thy smooth breast with heaven’s own loveliest hue; 


THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 


Sparkling as foam upon the ocean billow, 
When moonlight twinkles through each bubbles flashes, 
Changeless as monuments o'er which the willow 
Droops as if weeping for sepulchred ashes;— 
Bright as the radiance flung round beauty’s pillow, 
When dreams of heaven unfold the dark eyes lashes. 
Sweet, pure, and beautiful as virtue’s blushes, 
When lips of love pour forth the soul’s emotion; 
When one deep thrill throughout the bosom rushes, 
And fills each pulse with rapture’s wild commotion;, 
[s that etherial essence from above, 
That heaven-born principle—the light of love. 
BIOLINE, 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


There is a flame descended fram on hig't, 
A holy fervour, a delightful tie; 
That whilst of life a passing breath remains, 
Loves on despite of contumely and pains, 
A mother's love! begun in early years, 
Lives on thro’ strife, thro’ wretchedness and tearg 
Though he whose form a mother’s arms have pres§ 
With thrilling pleasure to her beating breast, 
Should by the fates be doomed to rove afar, 
Without one friend to bea guiding star; 
Without one bosom where to seek repose, 
Without a hand his dying lids to clase;—~ 
Though honour leave him and his blackened sou}, 
Of every vice be under the controul; 
Though her wise counsels he will not receive, 
And laughs to see his wretched mother grieve; 
Though when he pass with scorn each lip is curl’é, 
Forsook by friends, despised by all the world; 
Yet ’mid this gloom of infamy and woe, 
Does she forsake him—she despise him? No! 
As when in childhood, beautiful and bright, 
By nature form’d “a very thing of light;” 
When every step her anxious eye would scan, 
So loves she now the miserable man. c 
As to the tree is prone the running vine, 
Whose sprinying tendrils round its surface twin; 
And though the trunk be mouldering away, 
Winds round it firmly, even in decay: 
So to her child the tender mother clings, 
Forgiving ail his sinful wanderings; 
Striving to lull upon her faithful breast, 
Each stormy passion, and each care to rest; 
And in his heart the light of virtue place, 
That evil deeds might leave no darken’d trace; 
That when the lamp’s last flickerings were o’ey, 
When worldly joys could animate no more; 
His soul might fly to regions far above, 
And there partake of everlasting love. 
Oh! blessed bond! oh! more than mortal tie! 

~ Though finely wrought and woven tenderly, 
Yet no rude storm, no hurricane can part, 
That finest fibre of a mother’s heart. 


Philadelphia. CIREX, 


SCRAPS. 


Prefer the aged, the virtuous, and the knowing; and 
—— those that excel for your company, but despise not 
others. 

Secresy.—A man without secresy is an open letter fox 
every one to read. 

Avoid the eye that discovers with rapidity the bad, and 
is slow to see the good. 

If your wife be a sensible woman, make her your pri- 
vate secretary. 

Sylla’s monument had this inscription: No friend ever 
overcame me with kindness, no enemy with injury. 

Believe nothing against another but upon good authori- 


ty; nor report what may hurt another unless it be a greater 
others to conceal it. 

ou wish to make friends and preserve their friendshi 
you fad better say civil things than endart things. ” 
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